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ABSTRACT 


Much research has shown that how people explain events affects subjective well-being (SWB), in 
particular when they explain positive events as being due to internal, stable, and global factors, 
and negative events as being due to external, unstable, and local factors. In the current research, 
we asked: how do people explain their SWB itself, and how do such attributions in turn relate to 
SWB? In repeated measures studies 1 (N = 281) and 2 (N = 169) participants viewed happy 
feelings as more personally controllable, stable, and internally caused compared to unhappy 
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feelings. In Study 3 (N = 142) participants made causal attributions about accurate SWB feedback, 
or about randomly assigned false (low or high) SWB feedback. Those in the false low-SWB 
feedback condition attributed their SWB to external and unstable factors controlled by others 
compared to those in the high-level feedback condition. In all three studies, attributing SWB to 
stable, personally controllable factors was positively associated with SWB. 


The internet is filled with inspirational quotes and 
memes about happiness: ‘Happiness is by choice, not 
by chance’, ‘| am responsible for my own happiness’, 
‘Happiness is an inside job’, and ‘Never put the key to 
your happiness inside somebody else’s pocket,’ among 
many others. All of these convey a similar message - 
that we are responsible for our own happiness. And this 
likely sounds good to people who are currently happy - 
why not take the credit for having a high level of well- 
being? But what about those who are unhappy - 
should they always look for causes of this unhappiness 
in themselves, as sometimes suggested by popular 
media? More generally, how do people’s beliefs about 
the causes of their emotions affect their actual happi- 
ness and well-being? 


Attribution theory 


One possible window on these questions is provided by 
Attribution theory, which concerns how we explain the 
things that happen to us (Weiner, 1979, 2010). 
According to Weiner (1979) there are two major dimen- 
sions underlying peoples’ evaluations of the causality of 
events: stability (the cause is likely to be stable or 
unstable) and locus (the cause was internal or external 
to me). Weiner (1979) showed that there are varying 
emotional outcomes of the different types of situational 
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attributions that people make, such as pride, guilt and 
regret, shame and humiliation, hopelessness, and hope. 

One of the phenomena connected to attributional 
theory is self-serving bias (SSB), which is a tendency to 
attribute successful outcomes to internal and stable 
causes and unsuccessful outcomes to external and 
unstable forces (Heider, 1976). The main explanation 
for SSB is that people are motivated to preserve 
(in the case of negative outcomes) and bolster (in the 
case of positive outcomes) their self-esteem (Heider, 
1976; Larson, 1977; Weiner et al., 1971). For example, 
attributing success at a job interview to one’s own 
abilities and hard work, and attributing failure to the 
unfriendliness or unprofessionalism of the interviewer, 
helps to maintain a certain level of self-esteem regard- 
less of the outcome of the interview. Self-esteem, in 
turn, is associated with well-being (Heine, 2001), mean- 
ing that a connection can be drawn from self-serving 
bias to higher well-being, through self-esteem (Sanjuán 
& Magallares, 2014). Indeed, Sanjuán and Magallares 
(2014) found that self-serving bias was associated with 
more adaptive coping styles, which led to better affect 
balance and higher life satisfaction. Of course, other 
researchers have argued that there are limits to the 
positive effects of self-serving bias, when ‘rose-colored 
glasses’ become ‘rose-colored blinders’ (Kappes & 
Crockett, 2016; Kouchaki & Gino, 2016). 
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Causal attributions and well-being 


The above reasoning mainly concerns the effects of attri- 
butions for specific events upon people's subsequent 
emotional reactions. However, the relationship between 
general attributional style and general well-being has also 
been studied. Attributional style, typically measured with 
the Attributional Style Questionnaire (ASQ; Peterson et al., 
1982), has been shown to be connected with happiness, 
life satisfaction, and overall well-being (Cheng & Furnham, 
2001, 2003; Rigby & Huebner, 2005; Sanjuan, Pérez, Rueda, 
& Ruiz, 2008; Zhang et al., 2014). Across different cultural 
and age groups there is a consistent link between well- 
being and the tendency to attribute positive events to 
more stable, internal, and global causes according to the 
ASQ, and also, the tendency to attribute negative events 
to less stable, more external, and more local causes 

Although many studies have examined the relation- 
ship between attributional styles regarding particular 
events and subsequent well-being, only one study to 
date has looked at how attributions directly concerning 
emotional well-being relate to actual well-being. In that 
study, Dubé, Jodoin, and Kairouz (1998) found that 
participants attributed their own SWB, whatever it 
was, to internal causes more than external ones. The 
authors explained this by drawing a parallel between 
causal attributions for SWB and causal attributions for 
positive events; in both cases, people are presumably 
motivated by the SSB to take credit for a positive state 
of affairs. Dubé et al. (1998) also found participants’ 
ability to name causes of their SWB, internal or external, 
was associated with the highest levels of SWB. 
Although these results are very interesting, this study 
only examined the internal/external dimension of attri- 
butions, ignoring stability and controllability. Moreover, 
the correlational design of the study leaves the ques- 
tion of cause-and-effect open. 


Methodology and causal attributions 


Most of the studies cited above used a similar metho- 
dology - they assessed trait level attributional style 
using the ASQ (Peterson et al., 1982) which has three 
subscales: stability, internality, and globality. Stability, 
which is defined as a perception of whether or not the 
cause continues over time, and locus of causality, which 
is defined as a perception that the cause can be located 
within the individual (effort and ability) or outside 
(luck), are commonly studied and reported dimensions 
of attributions (Wiener, 1979), whereas the global/local 
distinction is less common. 

However, missing from the ASQ is controllability, the 
perception of voluntary control by an individual, which 


has also been argued to be a very important dimension 
(Anderson & Arnoult, 1985; McAuley, Duncan, & Russell, 
1992; Russell, 1982; Weiner, 1979). Controllability can be 
divided into two different aspects: personal control 
(I control it, or | don’t) and external control (others con- 
trol it or they don’t) (McAuley et al., 1992). While these 
two dimensions at first glance seem to address opposite 
extremes of the same continuum, research indicates that 
personal and external control are two distinct dimen- 
sions, and in certain situations and circumstances one 
might be more salient that the other (McAuley et al., 
1992; Perrewé & Zellars, 1999). For instance, in interper- 
sonal relationships, perceiving high external control of a 
situation is not the same as perceiving low personal 
control, given that relationships are interdependent 
and given that the other person is influencible. 
Additionally, these two dimensions have associations 
with somewhat different emotions. For instance, percep- 
tion of high personal control in negative situations is 
linked to experience of shame and guilt, while percep- 
tion of high external control in similar situation is linked 
to anger (Perrewé & Zellars, 1999). Moreover, previous 
research demonstrated that both personal and external 
control play an important role in predicting future beha- 
vior based on the attributional assessments made in the 
past (Anderson & Arnoult, 1985; McAuley et al., 1992). 
The predictive ability and emotional relevance of these 
two dimensions is especially important for our study as 
our study directly investigates attributions regarding 
emotions and well-being. 

Additionally, the ASQ presents people with particular 
hypothetical events which are then rated in terms of 
causal attributions. However, in our research, we aimed 
to assess causal attributions of idiographic content that 
had been supplied by participants themselves, instead 
of using pre-specified hypothetical scenarios. Thus, we 
decided that The Revised Causal Dimensions Scale 
(CDS; McAuley et al., 1992) would be the best fit for 
this study. The CDS allows researchers to specify the 
content being rated by participants (such as their own 
emotions), rather than providing specific event-related 
outcome scenarios. The CDS assesses the internal/exter- 
nal and stable/unstable dimensions, and also allows 
controllability to be assessed in two different ways. 


Present studies 


In the current research, we focused upon how partici- 
pants explain specific feelings they had at a particular 
point in time (Studies 1 and 2). In Study 2, we also 
compared two possible sources of the happy/unhappy 
feelings, namely, relationships versus achievements, 
because some attributional research makes a distinction 


between these two life-domains (Peterson et al., 1982). 
In Study 3, we focused on how participants explain 
their own general SWB levels, both in response to 
accurate feedback regarding their SWB and in response 
to false feedback about their SWB. Our general hypoth- 
esis was that positive feelings at a particular point in 
time, and higher SWB overall, are associated with more 
stable, internal, and personally controllable attributions 
for that state of mind. This would suggest that a self- 
serving bias might be at play, as discussed earlier. It 
would also suggest that high SWB might be self-sus- 
taining, in that peoples’ explanations for their good 
feelings bolster and reinforce those same good feelings. 


Study 1 


The purpose of study 1 was to examine peoples’ causal 
attributions regarding specific instances of happy ver- 
sus unhappy feelings, using a repeated measures for- 
mat. Moreover, we also examined the connection 
between these two types of attributions and overall 
SWB levels. Our first specific hypothesis was that parti- 
cipants will make more internal and more stable and 
more personally controlled and less externally con- 
trolled attributions regarding recalled happy feelings, 
and more external, more unstable, and more externally 
controlled and less personally controlled attributions 
regarding unhappy feelings. This would suggest that a 
self-serving bias might be at play, as discussed earlier. 
Additionally, in line with previous findings on the 
trait level, our second specific hypothesis was that 
stable, internal, and personally controllable attributions 
regarding happy feelings will be associated with higher 
levels of well-being, while stable, internal, and 
uncontrollable attributions made about unhappy feel- 
ings would have the opposite relationship. This would 
further suggest that SWB tends to be self-sustaining, in 
that peoples’ explanations for their own good feelings 
tend to bolster and reinforce those good feelings. 


Method 
Participants and procedure 


The participants were 281 psychology students at the 
University of Missouri, who participated in the study in 
exchange for extra credit. The mean age was 21.48 
(SD = 2.79), and 60.2% of the participants were female. 
Seventy six percent of the participants were Caucasian. 
The study was administered online, and the materials 
for this study were a part of a larger assessment includ- 
ing other study’s materials. We assessed the SWB of 
participants first. Then, all of the participants were 
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asked to recall and write about times when they felt 
happy or unhappy. All of the participants were asked to 
recall and describe both types of feelings in a counter- 
balanced order. Afterwards causal attributions of those 
feelings were assessed. 


Measures 


Life events prompts 

We asked participants to recall two particular times in 
their life when they felt happy or unhappy. The 
prompts asked: ‘Please think of a recent time in your 
life when you felt very happy/unhappy. Write 3-5 sen- 
tences describing this time, to bring it back for yourself.’ 


Causal attribution 

Again, in order to measure causal attributions, we used 
the CDS (McAuley et al., 1992). We modified the question 
format for the CDS to match our design, so instead of 
original prompt: ‘The items below concern your impres- 
sions or opinions of this cause or causes of your perfor- 
mance’ participants responded to the question ‘Was 
your happiness/unhappiness at that time something...’ 
Each of the two feelings was rated on 12 items measur- 
ing locus of causality (internal versus external; a = .72 for 
happy feelings, and a = .74 for unhappy feelings), stabi- 
lity (versus instability; a = .65 for unhappy and a = .61 for 
happy feelings), personal control (high versus low; 
a = .77 for unhappy and a = .84 for happy feelings), 
and external control (high versus low; a = .67 and .85 
for happy and unhappy feelings respectively). All the 
items were administered using a 9-point scale with 
opposing choices on each end. Some example items 
are: ‘Manageable by you ... Not manageable by you’, 
‘Something about you ... Something about others’, and 
‘Stable over time ... Variable over time’. 


Subjective well-being (SWB) 

In order to assess participants’ well-being levels, we 
used several measures. First, we used the Satisfaction 
with Life Scale (SWLS), which is a subjective evaluation 
of one’s life (Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985). It 
is comprised of five items, answers to which are given 
on a five-point Likert Scale (where one means strongly 
disagree, and seven means strongly agree). Some of the 
example items are: ‘In most ways my life is close to my 
ideal’ and ‘So far | have gotten the important things | 
want in life’. Cronbach’s alpha for the scale was .84. We 
also used an adjective based measure of positive and 
negative affect (Emmons, 1991) that consist of five 
positive and four negative items, rated on the same 
scale. Example items include ‘happy’, ‘joyful’ for positive 
affect, and ‘upset’, ‘sad’ for negative affect. Cronbach's 
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alpha for negative affect (NA) was .81 and for positive 
affect (PA) it was .92. To calculate an aggregate 
subjective well-being (SWB) score, we summed the 
SWLS and PA scores and subtracted the NA score, 
following a procedure commonly used in well-being 
research (Busseri & Sadava, 2011; Sheldon & Elliot, 
1999; Sheldon & Kasser, 2001). 


Results and discussion 


Our first hypothesis was that happy feelings would be 
associated with greater personal control, stability, and 
internality, and lower external control, compared to 
unhappy feelings. Consistent with this, paired sample 
t-tests found that happy feelings are perceived as 
caused more by personally controllable factors and by 
more stable factors and more internal factors, and less 
by externally controlled factors (see Table 1 for details). 
No gender differences were found. 

Additionally, we conducted a 2 (happy vs. unhappy 
feelings) X 4 (CDS dimensions) MANOVA. We found a 
main effect for feeling type, F(1, 277) = 28.98, p < .001, 
such that stronger attributions were made regarding 
happy feelings, overall. We also found a main effect for 
dimension of CDS, F(3, 831) = 37.98, p < .001, such that 
the personal control and locus of causality dimensions 
were rated most strongly overall. Moreover, we also 
found an interaction between the feeling type and CDS 
dimension, F(3, 831) = 20.81, p < .001, which indicated 


that ratings for external control trended differently 
across happy and unhappy feelings compared to the 
other three dimensions (see Figure 1). 

Next, we conducted correlational analyses to test our 
second hypothesis (see Table 2). As expected, we found 
significant positive correlations between SWB and per- 
sonal control, stability and internal locus of causality for 
happy feelings, and negative correlations between SWB 
and internal locus of causality for unhappy feelings. 
However, the correlations were not significant for per- 
sonal control and stability for unhappy feelings, and for 
external control for both happy and unhappy feelings. 
To evaluate the relative contribution of the different 
dimensions and feeling types we regressed SWB on 
the eight causal attribution variables using a simulta- 
neous entry procedure, and found that an external 
locus of causality for unhappy feelings (b = - .31, 
R? = .19, t(276) = - 4.21, p < .001), stability for happy 
feelings (b = .28, R? = .19, t(276) = 4.70, p < .001), and 
personal control for unhappy feelings (b = .18, R? = 19, 
t(276) = 2.8, p = .018) were significant predictors of 
SWB. The other five variables did not add further pre- 
dictive variance. 

In sum, we found significant differences between 
peoples’ attributional assessments of happy versus 
unhappy feelings for all four subscales: stability, external 
and personal control, and locus of causality. We also 
found that three out of four attribution dimensions 
regarding happy feelings had positive correlations with 


Table 1. Means, Standard Deviations, and t-tests for Study 1. 


Happy Feelings 
M SD 
Locus of Causality (Internal vs. External) 5.52 2.13 
Stability (vs. Instability) 5.01 2.08 
Personal Control (High vs. Low) 6.27 1.98 
External Control (High vs. Low) 4.76 1.85 


Attribution 


Unhappy 


Unhappy Feelings 


M SD t p d 

5.02 2.20 2.81 .005 24 

4.10 1.92 5.47 <.001 7 

5.10 2.35 6.99 <.001 59 

5.32 2.26 3.38 .001 30 
Attribution 


E Internal Locus 
P Stability 
Personal Control 


External Control 


Happy 


Figure 1. Interaction between feelings and causal dimensions in Study 1. 


Table 2. Correlation Table for Study 1. 


1 2 
1. Locus of Causality-internal (Happy) 
2. Locus of Causality-internal (Unhappy) 06 
3. Stability (Happy) 40*** 09 
4. Stability (Unhappy) 09 04 
5. Personal Control (Happy) 67*** 11 
6. Personal Control (Unhappy) Az .66*** 
7. External Control (Happy) 23 05 
8. External Control (Unhappy) .02 26%* 
9. SWB .18** —.18** 


* p < 05, ** p < .01, ** p < 001. 


SWB (excluding external control). This is in line with 
previous findings which suggest that stability and inter- 
nal locus regarding positive events, at the trait level, are 
connected to SWB (Cheng & Furnham, 2001, 2003; Rigby 
& Huebner, 2005; Sanjuan et al., 2008; Zhang et al., 2014). 
The latter studies, however, did not examine controll- 
ability. In our study, we found that low external control 
for happy feelings correlated with SWB, while high per- 
sonal control for happy feelings also did. Additionally, we 
found that having an internal locus of causality for 
unhappy feelings was negatively correlated with SWB. 
When we compared these effects in a regression model, 
we found that external locus of causality and low perso- 
nal control for unhappy feelings, and high stability for 
happy feelings, were unique predictors of SWB. 


Study 2 


In Study 2, we hoped first to replicate the results of 
Study 1, using a similar type of design. We also wanted 
to further differentiate the kinds of happy and unhappy 
feelings recalled by our participants. Based on our scru- 
tiny of what Study 1 participants wrote, we decided to 
ask participants to recall both happy and unhappy 
relationship-related feelings, and happy and unhappy 
achievement-related feelings, four feelings in all. 
Although originally some researchers suggested that 
there is no need to look at different domains (such as 
achievement and affiliation) separately (Peterson et al., 
1982), later work found that when relationships are 
involved, people tend to see the causality of events 
differently, specifically, concerning the external control 
dimension, given that relationships always involve 
others who have a say in what happens (Campbell, 
Sedikides, Reeder, & Elliot, 2000; Sedikides, Campbell, 
Reeder, & Elliot, 1998). Based on this we hypothesized 
that for relationship related feelings, only three out of 
four subscales would show a significant difference 
across happy versus unhappy feelings: personal control, 
stability, and locus of causality. External control should 
be rated at a similar level for both happy and unhappy 
relationship related feelings, because relationship 
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outcomes are partially externally controlled, by defini- 
tion. We also hypothesized that the results for achieve- 
ment related feelings would generally replicate the 
results of Study 1, showing significant difference for 
all four subscales when comparing happy and unhappy 
feelings. Finally, we expected to replicate the findings 
of Study 1 in terms of the associations between causal 
attributions and SWB, collapsed across the two 
domains. We did not have hypotheses concerning dif- 
ferential associations with SWB of attributions regard- 
ing relationship versus achievement domains. 


Method 
Participants and procedure 


Participants were 169 students from an introductory 
psychology course at the University of Missouri who 
participated in exchanged for the partial fulfillment of 
the course credit. Age ranged from 18 to 22 (M = 18.72, 
SD = .98), and 47.3% of participants were female. Eighty 
percent of the participants were Caucasian. 

The procedure was very similar to Study 1. All assess- 
ments were done online. First, participants’ SWB was 
assessed. Then participants were presented with all four 
prompts for recalling and writing about life events, in a 
counterbalanced order. After each event, participants 
rated their attributions (via the CDS) for the feelings 
associated with that event. 


Measures 


Swb 

The same measures were used to measure SWLS as 
in Study 1 (a = .90). To measure affect we used the 
Positive and Negative Affect Schedule (PANAS; Watson, 
Clark, & Tellegen, 1988) consisting of 20 adjectives that 
describe emotional states (10 positive and 10 negative) 
which are rated on seven-point Likert Scale (from 
strongly disagree to strongly agree). Example items 
include ‘nervous’, ‘upset’, ‘attentive’, and ‘enthusiastic’. 
Cronbach alphas were .89 for positive affect and .87 for 
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Table 3. Means, Standard Deviation, and t-tests for Study 2. 


Happy Feelings 


M SD 
Achievement Related Feelings 
Locus of Causality (Internal vs. External) 6.72 
Stability (vs. Instability) 5.56 
Personal Control (High vs. Low) 7.05 
External Control (High vs. Low) 4.40 2 
Relationships Related Feelings 
Locus of Causality (Internal vs. External) 5.61 
Stability (vs. Instability) 5.54 2 
Personal Control (High vs. Low) 6.38 
External Control (High vs. Low) 4.90 


negative affect. All of the measures were assessed on a 
Likert scale from 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 7 (Strongly 
Agree). Again, to calculate SWB we added SWLS and PA 
scores and subtracted NA. 


Life events prompts 

Similar to Study 1, we asked participants to recall parti- 
cular times in their life when they felt happy or 
unhappy. However, we asked regarding both relation- 
ship-related situations and achievement-related situa- 
tions (4 prompts in all). The relationship prompt was 
‘Think of a time when you were unhappy in a relation- 
ship (any kind of relationship - with parents, friends, 
romantic partners — it is up to you). Write 3-5 sentences 
describing this time’. The achievement prompt was 
‘Think of a time when you were unhappy in an achieve- 
ment situation (any kind of achievement — in school, in 
sports, in a competition — it is up to you). Write 3-5 
sentences describing this time.’ 


Causal attributions 

To measure causal attribution, we used the CDS as in 
Study 1. Cronbach alphas for each subscale for happy 
and unhappy relationship related events feelings .62 and 
.70 for locus of causality, .85 and .76 for external control, 
.72 and .67 for stability, and .77 and .81 for personal 
control respectively. For happy and unhappy achieve- 
ment related feelings they were .60 and .76 for locus of 
causality, .85 and .82 for external control, .72 and .68 for 
stability, and .82 and .80 for personal control respectively. 


Results and discussion 


To test our first hypothesis, we conducted a series of 
paired-sample t-tests. First, we compared attributions for 
happy versus unhappy relationship-related feelings (four 
tests in all). Then, we conducted the same four tests 
again, on the achievement-related feelings. For the 
achievement feelings we found the same pattern as in 
Study 1, as hypothesized. That is, participants viewed 
happy achievement feelings as significantly more 


Unhappy Feelings 


M SD t p d 
5.53 2.02 5.97 <.001 65 
4.22 1.81 6.67 <.001 70 
5.68 2.09 7.30 <.001 72 
4.93 2.14 2.19 03 24 
4.68 1.86 4.94 <.001 54 
4.03 171 7.27 <.001 78 
491 2.10 7.57 <.001 81 
5.16 1.93 1.29 197 14 


strongly influenced by stable and internal and personally 
controllable factors, and significantly less influenced by 
external control factors. For the relationship feelings the 
pattern was slightly different, as hypothesized. In this 
case, the means for external control across happy and 
unhappy events did not differ (see Table 3). This suggests 
that our participants recognize that other people are 
involved in relationships regardless of whether these 
relationships cause happy or unhappy feelings. Similar 
to Study 1, no effect of gender was found. 

To formally test our new Study 2 hypothesis con- 
cerning the differential role of external control in 
explaining relationship versus achievement feelings, 
we conducted a 2 (happy vs. unhappy feelings) by 2 
(relationship vs. achievement) by 4 (CDS dimensions) 
MANOVA. As before we found a main effect of happy 
versus unhappy feelings, F(1, 168) = 98.82, p < .001. We 
also found a main effect of achievement versus relation- 
ship feelings, F(1, 168) = 18.50, p < .001, and a main 
effect for CDS dimension, F(3, 504) = 65.23, p < .001. 
More importantly and as hypothesized, there was a 
significant omnibus interaction between life-domain 
and CDS dimension (F(3, 504) = 19.54, p < .001), such 
that participants made stronger attributions about 
achievement related feelings regarding internal locus, 
stability and personal control, but the opposite was the 
case for external control (see Figure 2). Less impor- 
tantly, there was also an interaction between feeling- 
type and CDS dimension (F(3, 504) = 35.04, p < . 001), 
showing that participants made stronger attributions 
for happy feelings for all CDS dimensions except for 
external control (see Figure 3). There was no significant 
2-way interaction between life-domain and feeling- 
type. Finally, there was no three-way interaction for 
the variables examined, indicating that the happiness 
versus unhappiness of the feelings being described 
does not affect the equal reliance on external control 
in explaining achievement and relationship feelings. 

To test our second hypothesis, we calculated averages 
for all of the causal attribution components collapsing 
across relationship and achievement events, and ran 


Attribution 


Relationship 
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Attribution 

O Internal Locus 

| Stability 

E Personal Control 
External Control 


Achievement 


Figure 2. Interaction between life-domain and causal dimensions in Study 2. 


Attribution 


Unhappy 


Attribution 

i Internal Locus 

E] Stability 

O Personal Control 
External Control 


Happy 


Figure 3. Interaction between feelings and causal dimensions in Study 2. 


correlational analyses with SWB. The results are summar- 
ized in Table 4. We found that personal control, stability, 
and locus of causality in regard to happy feelings were 
positively correlated with SWB, while stability for unhappy 
feelings had a negative relationship with SWB. As in Study 
1 we then ran a regression analysis, entering all eight 
variables into the model simultaneously. The analysis 
showed that lack of stability for unhappy feelings 


Table 4. Correlation Table for Study 2. 


1 2 
1. Locus of Causality-internal (Happy) 
2. Locus of Causality-internal (Unhappy) —.09 
3. Stability (Happy) .38*** —.15* 
4. Stability (Unhappy) —.06 .02 
5. Personal Control (Happy) .60*** -.04 
6. Personal Control (Unhappy) —.02 A0*** 
7. External Control (Happy) 02 —.20** 
8. External Control (Unhappy) —.17* .19* 
9. SWB 218* —.10 


* p < .05, ** p < .01, *** p < .001. 


(b = - .22, R? = .15, t(159) = - 2.89, p = .004) and personal 
control for happy feelings (b = .18, R? = .15, t(159) = 1.81, 
p = .072) were unique predictors of SWB, whereas the 
other six variables did not contribute beyond these 
(although findings for personal control were only margin- 
ally significant). This pattern of results is somewhat differ- 
ent from Study 1, perhaps because the Study 2 variables 
included attributions concerning relationships. 


3 4 5 6 7 8 
—.09 
A5*** —.13 
09 —.28*** 19* 
02 12 —.09 —.06 
09 .08 .07 DU lied —.04 
24** = 25" .28%%** 05 10 —.03 
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In sum, our first hypothesis was again supported, 
with one qualification summarized below. That is, we 
found significant differences across happy versus 
unhappy feelings for personal control, stability, and 
locus of causality, consistent with the self-serving bias. 
The qualification was that for attributions associated 
with relationship-related feelings there was no differ- 
ence found between happy and unhappy feelings, as to 
external control. This suggests that the type of the 
event matters, and while overall, participants demon- 
strated self-serving bias, they still recognize that feel- 
ings connected to social domains are influenced by 
others, equally across happy and unhappy feelings. 

Our second hypothesis was partially supported. The 
results of the correlational analysis showed that the 
stability, personal control, and locus of causality of 
attributions associated with happy feelings had a posi- 
tive relationship with participants’ overall SWB level as 
in Study 1. We also found that stability for unhappy 
feelings was negatively correlated with SWB. Moreover, 
the regression model showed that stability for unhappy 
feelings and personal control for happy feelings were 
unique predictors of SWB above and beyond other 
attributions. In other words, those who saw unhappy 
feelings as unstable and happy feelings as controlled by 
them, had higher levels of SWB. Although correlational 
analyses in Study 1 and Study 2 yield very similar 
results, regression results varied between these two 
studies. Specifically, in both studies, stability and perso- 
nal control were significant predictors of SWB, but in 
Study 1 it was the stability of happy feelings and low 
personal control of unhappy feelings that uniquely pre- 
dicted SWB, and in Study 2 it was stability for unhappy 
feelings and personal control for happy feelings. 


Study 3 


Although Studies 1 and 2 supported our initial hypotheses, 
they have important limitations. One limitation is that 
participants self-selected happy and unhappy events to 
rate. What if the contents of these events vary in unmea- 
sured ways, explaining the differences we found? A related 
limitation is that personality factors might perhaps explain 
our results, accounting for the attributional patterns 
observed. An experimental approach with random assign- 
ment is required to surmount such problems. A third lim- 
itation is that participants did not make attributions 
regarding their overall well-being, which was the primary 
interest of our research; instead, they rated feelings at 
particular moments in time. In Study 3, we wanted to 
provide participants with concrete information about 
their overall well-being levels, and then ask them to explain 
this information. 


Thus, in Study 3, we randomly assigned participants 
to one of three experimental conditions. In the first con- 
dition, we computed participants’ actual SWB and told 
them their actual percentile rank (accurate feedback 
condition). In the second condition we told participants 
they have very high well-being (84™ percentile), regard- 
less of their actual rank. In the third condition we told 
participants they have very low well-being (16™ percen- 
tile), again regardless of their actual rank. We hypothe- 
sized that the latter two conditions would differ from 
each other in the same way that the happy and unhappy 
feeling episodes differed, in Studies 1 and 2. Specifically, 
false high SWB participants would attribute their state of 
mind to more stable, internal, and personally controlla- 
ble factors, compared to false low SWB participants. We 
ventured no hypotheses concerning how the partici- 
pants’ actual SWB might affect these patterns. 

As a second test of the general principle, we 
expected participants in the accurate feedback condi- 
tion to make attributions consistent with their actual 
SWB. That is, within this condition, SWB should again 
correlate with stability, internality, and personal con- 
trollability. As before, we also examined the correlations 
of time 1 attributional tendencies with time 1 SWB, 
regardless of experimental condition. We expected to 
replicate the earlier results, that stability and personal 
control would be the primary predictors of SWB. 


Method 
Participants 


Participants were 142 students from an introductory 
psychology course at the University of Missouri who parti- 
cipated in exchange for the partial fulfillment of course 
credit. Age ranged from 18 to 23 (M = 19.04, SD = 2.79), 
and 73.9% of participants were female. Seventy four per- 
cent of the participants were Caucasian. 


Procedure 


The study was conducted in two online sessions. In the 
first portion of the study, participants’ level of SWB was 
assessed. Then we asked them to make causal attribu- 
tions regarding their level of well-being as a whole 
(with no SWB feedback provided). This concluded the 
first part of the study, and participants were told that 
they would receive a link to the second part of the 
study (via email) in 5 days. 

The second part of the study opened with text stating: 
‘Welcome back to the second part of the study! In this 
study we are interested in how people react when they 
get feedback regarding their levels of happiness and well- 


being. It is one thing to rate these things, it is another 
thing to be told how you scored. Are people surprised, or 
not surprised, by such information? What if they find out 
they are more happy, or less happy, than they think they 
are? How do they feel about that fact? On the next page 
you will receive information on your actual well-being 
score, computed from your responses last week. This 
information will be given in percentiles compared to 
other participants in our study (lower scores mean lower 
level of happiness, and higher scores mean higher level of 
happiness). Please read your score, and then we will ask 
you questions about your reaction to this information’. 

The following text appeared for people in the low SWB 
feedback group: ‘In the first part of our study we asked you 
a number of questions about your level of well-being. We 
calculated your results, and compared them to the other 
participants. You scored in the 14th percentile of our parti- 
cipant pool, which means that your well-being level is a lot 
lower than the majority of other students we surveyed.’ For 
the high SWB feedback group this text was the same, 
except it said ‘86'" percentile’ and ‘a lot higher than the 
majority of other students.’ We then asked participants to 
do the causal attribution assessment again, evaluating their 
level of well-being according to the feedback that they just 
received. Why did they get that score? Finally, participants 
in the accurate feedback condition received their actual 
percentile ranking based on the pre-test. This required 
creating a customized version of the survey for each of 
these participants. Participants were probed for suspicion 
then thoroughly debriefed upon completion of the study, 
to make sure that they were all aware that the feedback 
regarding the level of well-being they received was not to 
be trusted, and that they understood the rationale for this 
deception. 


Measures 


SWB 

SWB was assessed using the same measures as in Study 
2. Cronbach’s alpha for SWLS was .88, for NA it was .85 
and for positive affect PA it was .90. 


Causal attributions 

To measure causal attributions, we used the CDS as in 
Studies 1 and 2. However, the prompt for the scale was 
changed slightly to match the design of this study. 
Herein, participants responded to the question ‘Is your 
level of well-being something...’ Cronbach’s alphas at 
the time 1 assessment were .70 for locus of causality, 
.83 for external control, .76 for stability, and .81 for 
personal control; at the time 2 assessment they were 
.72 for locus of causality, .81 for external control, .72 for 
stability, and .86 for personal control. 
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Results and discussion 


First, we tested if random assignment into experimen- 
tal conditions was successful by running an ANOVA for 
each attributional assessment at time 1 and examining 
the differences between conditions. As expected, there 
were no significant differences between participants 
assigned to different experimental conditions before 
the experimental manipulation. To assess subsequent 
differences between experimental conditions we con- 
ducted four ANCOVAs controlling for baseline causal 
attributions, one for each attributional dimension (see 
Table 5 for means and standard deviations). We found 
that there was a significant omnibus difference 
between the three experimental conditions only 
for the internal locus of causality subscale, F 
(2,137) = 4.54, p = .012. However, while we expected 
that the accurate feedback group would serve as a 
kind of control group and would fall in between high 
and low false feedback group in terms of the attribu- 
tions, Table 5 shows that the actual feedback group 
and the high false feedback group were mostly similar 
in their attributional assessments. Confirming this, four 
t-tests comparing the high false feedback condition 
and the actual feedback condition all yielded non- 
significant results. Despite our expectations, the con- 
trol condition did not provide a clear comparison 
group for the two experimental conditions and rather 
led to ambiguous results. 

Therefore, to allow for direct comparison between 
the two experimental condition, we decided to run 
another set of ANCOVAs, comparing just the two 
false feedback conditions - high and low feedback. 
This resulted in a significant difference for locus of 
causality, such that there was a more internal of 
causality locus in the high level of well-being feed- 
back group, F(1, 98) = 7.76, p = .006. Another sig- 
nificant difference emerged for external control, 
such that there was more perceived external control 
by others in the low level of well-being feedback 
group, F(1, 98) = 4.91, p = .029. We also found a 
marginally significant difference for stability, sug- 
gesting a more stable view of well-being in the 
high level feedback group, F(1, 98) = 2.78, 
p = .099. Unexpectedly, no significant difference 
between conditions was found for personal control. 


Table 5. Means and Standard Deviations for Study 3. 


Variable Low High Actual 

Internal Locus 6.06, (1.11) 6.49, (1.31) 6.47, (1.56) 
Stability 4.32, (1.58) 4.70, (1.68) 4.80, (1.65) 
Personal Control 6.63, (1.34) 6.86, (1.43) 6.78, (1.45) 
External Control 5.88, (1.56) 5.13 ap (1.61) 5.52pc (1.57) 


Standard deviations appear in parentheses. Means with differing subscripts 
within rows are significantly different at the p < .05. 
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Via scrutiny of the answers to our probes regard- 
ing the believability of the feedback, we identified 14 
participants who expressed at least some doubt 
about the feedback they received. Some of these 
participants thought that the provided level of well- 
being was too high, while others thought it was too 
low. We repeated all analyses with those 14 partici- 
pants removed, finding no differences in the pattern 
or significance of the effects. 

To test our second hypothesis, we conducted a cor- 
relational analysis to examine how attributions made 
about SWB at time 1 (before the experimental manip- 
ulation) related to SWB (also assessed at time 1). The 
results are summarized in Table 6. Again, internal locus 
of causality, stability and personal control were posi- 
tively correlated with SWB. Additionally, external con- 
trol had a negative correlation with SWB. We entered all 
four attributions in a simultaneous regression model, 
and found that stability (b = .30, R? = .35, t(137) = 3.73, 
p < . 001) and personal control (b = .40, R? = 35,t 
(137) = 4.88, p < . 001) were significant predictors of 
SWB, while external control and internal locus of caus- 
ality were not. 

Next, we examined the effect of participants’ actual 
SWB, whatever it was, upon their attributional judg- 
ments in the two conditions. In particular, we were 
interested in whether SWB interacts with condition to 


Table 6. Correlational Analyses for SWB and Attributional 
Assessments at T1 (Study 3). 


SWB p 
Locus of Causality-internal .26 .001 
Personal Control AQ <.001 
Stability 2 <.001 
External Control —.18 .028 


Personal Control 
o 


-3 -2 -1 0 


affect judgments, based on the match (or non-match) 
of the feedback with the actuality. Might those with low 
actual SWB make less internal or stable attributions in 
the high false feedback conditions, compared to those 
with high SWB? Or, might those with high actual SWB 
make especially internal and/or stable attributions in 
the high feedback condition? 

Specifically, we computed product interaction terms 
for those in the false feedback conditions only, by 
multiplying the Participants’ SWB score by their condi- 
tion (0 = false low, 1 = false high). We then conducted 
four regressions, one for each attributional dimension, 
in which the Time 2 version of the dimension was 
predicted from the Time 1 version (so the analysis 
would be focused on change in attributions), from the 
dummy-coded condition variable, from Time 1 SWB, 
and from the relevant product term. The analysis is 
summarized in the following equation: 

Y =a + £, x attribution at T1 + Bo, x SWB 
+ B3 x condition + B4 x SWB x condition 


We found significant interactions in two of the four 
analyses, one for personal control (b = 1.61, t(100) = 3.60, 
p = . 001) and one for stability (b = 1.35, t(100) = 2.95, 
p =.004; the product terms are reported for both analyses). 
In both cases, the interaction was such that participants 
with higher SWB gave higher personal controllability and 
stability ratings in the high feedback condition, and parti- 
cipants with low SWB gave lower ratings in that condition 
(see Figures 4 and 5 for details). However, the relationship 
was reversed in the low feedback condition. Essentially, 
these effects show that those who happened to be given 
more accurate information based on their actual SWB 


oo #0 es eè è 


Subjective Well-being 


Figure 4. Interaction between SWB and experimental condition with personal control causal attribution in Study 3. 
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Subjective Well-being 


Figure 5. Interaction between SWB and experimental condition with stability causal attribution in Study 3. 


showed even greater bias effects than those given false 
information, by reporting more stable and more personally 
controlled attributions for their SWB levels. In other words, 
those with higher levels of actual SWB, when given feed- 
back that matches that level (told that they are in the get 
percentile), see this is more stable and controlled by them 
personally, while the opposite is true for those with low 
level of SWB. 

Our Study 3 hypotheses were mostly supported. We 
found that participants who were told that they are less 
happy than the rest of the participants in the study saw 
their own well-being as being due to more external 
factors and as being more controlled by other people, 
and also, as less stable compared to participants who 
were told that they are a lot happier than others in the 
study. Surprisingly, however, the degree of attributed 
personal control in regard to well-being did not vary 
across feedback levels, perhaps because the experimen- 
tal nature of the study did not lend itself to feelings of 
control, or perhaps because it depended on the parti- 
cipant’s level of SWB, as we demonstrated. The findings 
of this study showed that self-serving bias is still pre- 
sent when participants evaluate their general levels of 
SWB, not just happy versus unhappy times. While we 
did not find significant differences between the experi- 
mental groups for personal control and only a margin- 
ally significant difference for stability, we found 
interactions involving both of these attribution dimen- 
sions and pre-measured SWB. Participants high in actual 
SWB were more likely to attribute high SWB feedback to 
personally controlled and stable factors, while for parti- 
cipants low in actual SWB the trend was in the opposite 
direction. Perhaps beliefs of those with high actual SWB 
regarding their own happiness were further reaffirmed 


by the feedback which they received, causing them to 
evaluate their SWB levels as more stable and internally 
controlled. On the other hand, those with low actual 
SWB levels might have felt that that was something 
temporary and did not feel personally accountable for 
it. Whereas, when they received low level feedback, that 
felt more right to them, which lead to attribution of 
more control and stability. 


General discussion 


In three studies, we examined the presence of self-serving 
bias in attributional assessments of happy and unhappy 
feelings, and overall level of SWB, as well as connections 
between attributional assessments and SWB. In Study 1, 
we found that participants perceived happy feelings as 
having a more internal locus, being more stable, more 
personally controlled, and less controlled by others, as 
compared to unhappy feelings. In Study 2, we replicated 
this finding when asking about happy and unhappy 
achievement related feelings in particular. Study 2 also 
found that when participants made attributional assess- 
ments of relationship related feelings, there was no sig- 
nificant difference for external control between happy 
and unhappy feelings, suggesting that participants recog- 
nized the importance of other people’s involvement in 
relationships regardless of whether or not their outcome 
is positive or negative. In Study 3, in which participants 
were asked to make attributional assessments about their 
provided level of SWB, those in the false high SWB condi- 
tion viewed their SWB as having a more internal locus of 
causality, being less controlled by other people, and being 
more stable. Personal controllability of SWB was not per- 
ceived differently between the groups. 
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Our findings suggest that self-serving bias is present 
when evaluating happy and unhappy feelings. This 
supports previous research which shows that such 
trends are present in comparing evaluation of events 
that have positive and negative outcomes (Mezulis, 
Abramson, Hyde, & Hankin, 2004). However, in Study 
2, we found that introducing certain constraints to the 
feelings being evaluated can have an effect on the 
presence of this phenomenon. When we asked partici- 
pants to evaluate relationships related feelings, we 
found that while most of the attributional dimensions 
differ between happy and unhappy feelings recalled, 
one dimension which is the most related to relation- 
ships — controllability by other people - did not differ. 
These findings highlight that although people tend to 
demonstrate self-serving bias in general, they can still 
recognize that in some situations involvement of other 
people in the causality of a situation cannot be denied 
regardless of the outcomes. 

Interestingly, perceived stability and personal control 
regarding the causes of one’s feelings were consistent 
predictors of SWB when all other attributions were con- 
trolled for throughout all three studies. Although there 
was some variability in the results from study to study, 
these two casual attributions showed consistent connec- 
tions with SWB. Previous research found that stable, 
internal and global attributions are associated with hap- 
piness and well-being (Cheng & Furnham, 2001, 2003; 
Larson, 1977; Pannells & Claxton, 2008; Rigby & Huebner, 
2005; Verme, 2009), however, the perception of control 
has not been examined in this context before. 
Additionally, our research went beyond trait measures 
of attributional styles, by asking participants to evaluate 
the causes of specific happy and unhappy feelings, and 
the causes of their own overall well-being. 

While previous research examined attributional 
styles and their relationships with happiness and well- 
being (Cheng & Furnham, 2001, 2003; Pannells & 
Claxton, 2008; Rigby & Huebner, 2005; Verme, 2009), 
again, our study was the first to compare attributional 
assessment of levels of SWB which were experimentally 
manipulated. We found that overall, evaluation of SWB 
levels followed similar pattern as evaluation of specific 
events, again suggesting the presence of self-serving 
bias. However, we did not find main effect differences 
between experimental conditions in connection to per- 
sonal control, and stability was only marginally signifi- 
cant. With further examination, however, we found 
interaction effects connected to these same two attri- 
butional dimensions, the ones which were consistent 
predictors of SWB through all of the three studies. 
Specifically, the higher the pre-existing SWB level of 
participants was, the greater their stability and personal 


control perceptions when told their well-being level 
was higher than others in the study. Interestingly, 
those with lower well-being levels actually showed the 
opposite trend - when they were told that they are 
happier than others their attributions for that informa- 
tion were less stable and less amenable to personal 
control. It could be that for those who are already 
quite happy, the feedback confirms their pre-existing 
beliefs, which, in turn, gives them even bigger boost in 
their positive attributions. This goes in line with find- 
ings by Dubé and colleagues (1998), and it might be 
that people with high SWB levels find it easier to ‘take 
credit’ for their high level of SWB feedback. On the 
other hand, unhappy people, when told that they are 
happy, see it as a fluke - something they did not 
personally accomplish and something that is likely not 
permanent. However, at the same time, those with low 
SWB are more likely to see the low level feedback as 
more under personal control and stable, ‘taking credit’ 
for what matches their actual level of SWB. 

It appears that two mechanisms may be at play regard- 
ing these interactions. On the one hand, participants who 
are told that they are unhappy demonstrate self-serving 
bias regardless of their actual level of SWB. Perhaps, they 
are trying to protect their self-esteem by evaluating their 
level of well-being as something unstable or temporary 
and outside of their personal control (Heider, 1976; 
Larson, 1977; Weiner et al., 1971). On the other hand, 
when participants are told that they are happier than 
others, a matching mechanism is at play - those with 
high levels of SWB are just receiving confirmation what 
they were already feeling, and, therefore, they evaluate 
their well-being as very stable and under their personal 
control. However, for those whose actual level of SWB is 
low, this information comes as somewhat of a surprise 
and does not match with their internal state and feelings. 
Thus, they rate this information as unstable and do not 
feel personal control in achieving this level of well-being. 

The studies have a number of limitations, which sug- 
gest directions for future studies. First, the sample for 
this study was comprised of students of a large 
Midwestern university in the United States that is not 
culturally or demographically diverse. This limitation is 
especially important considering that view of personal 
controllability of happiness is specific to Western cul- 
tures, and many non-Western cultures see happiness as 
something hard to control and associated more with 
luck or fate (Oishi, Graham, Kesebir, & Galinha, 2013). 
On the other hand, self-serving bias has been found in 
many cultures around the world, both Western and non- 
Western (Mezulis et al., 2004). Future research should 
explore if findings of this study hold in a different, espe- 
cially non-Western culture and with more diverse 


samples. Another avenue for future research which has 
not been addressed in this study is fundamental attribu- 
tion error. It would be interesting to see if people would 
make different attributional assessments about others’ 
levels of SWB (high and low) than those of their own. 
Finally, it would be important to examine whether mak- 
ing self-serving attributions for one’s well-being actually 
boosts one’s subsequent well-being. To date, we have no 
evidence for the idea that exercising the SSB in explain- 
ing SWB actually boosts SWB. 

The results of these studies replicated and extended 
findings from previous research regarding attributional 
assessments, self-serving bias, and well-being. Self-ser- 
ving bias was present when participants evaluated causes 
of both happy and unhappy feelings. Moreover, this 
research was first to assess attributional evaluations of 
experimentally manipulated SWB information. We hope 
that other investigators will continue this line of research 
and address the many questions which still remain. 
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